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Suggested by the Season. 


“Though Nature pants beneath thy noontide power, 
How sweet the freshness of thy evening hour! 
What time the night, throughout the gilded air 
Veils with her sable wings the solar glare ; 

Then loves the eye that shrunk before the day, 

To drink refreshment from the moon-pale ray— 
When modest Cynthia clad in silver light, 
Expands her beauty on the brow of night, 

Sheds her soft beams upon the mountain side, 
Peeps through the wood, and quivers on the tide.” 


It isa question whether our summer seasons 
were not warmer in former years than they have 
been of recent date ;—and it is one invalving too 
many principles of physical science to be hastily 
concluded upon. We have many recollections of 
hot weather during the months of July, August 
and September,—and the descriptions of summer 
which many of the old poets have pfeserved for 
us, would make it appear as if the heat were al- 
most insupportable. The quotation given above 
from one of the poems of Delille—a Frenchman 
who wrote during the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury—speaks of the power of the noontide heat 
and the joyous freshness of the evening breeze— 
both of which we have realized in years ago. But 
the present month, (July) taking the average 
temperature, has been cool, notwithstanding there 
have been a few days in which the mercury stood 
pretty high. The weather of the past week has 
seemed more like the cheerless days of October or 
November, than like midsummer; the sky has 
been overcast by cold, sombre clouds, and the 
wind has been rough and cheerless. The night, 
instead of furnishing a retreat from the stifled, 
heated air of noonday, calling us to the garden 
shade, to ‘‘drink refreshment from the moon-pale 
ray,’’ has invited us within closed doors and pos- 
sibly around the cheerful and welcome fire. 

With the coming in of August, however, we 
hope to seo warmer days and nights—for it is the 
warm nights of this month, that causes vegeta- 
tion to perfect itself, giving at the end the golden 
tinge to apple-orchards and corn-fields, and caus- 
ing the heart of the husbandman to rejoice at the 
prospect of his own labors, sealed by the blessings 
of a kind Providence. 

The absence of rain throughout the greater 
portion of our State, during the months of May 
and June, caused somewhat of a check to the 
growth of grass and grain; but we infer that the 
latter rains have hastened the former crop so that 
an average yield will be harvested. It has al- 
ways been observed that hay is of a better quali- 
ty and spends better in feeding out, when its 
growth has been made in dry, than in wet sea- 
sons; and there is doubtless a good reason for 
this general belief. Grass grown in open fields is 
better than that grown under the shade of trees ; 
and so in seasons when we have considerable rain 
during the early months, the grass grows so rank, 
and is kept so much in the shade that it does not 
have a sufficient amount of sunshine to perfect all 
its nutritious qualities. This leads many farmers 
to the remark that three quarters of a ton of hay 
—grown in such a season—will go as far in win- 
tering a stock of cattle, asa ton grown in a wet 
year. Again, it has been observed—and with 
some degree of correctness—that the absence of 
rain in May and June is nearly always made up 
by plentiful rains in after months. This makes 
an abundant corn crop, with an increase in the 
amount of fodder therefrom, to compensate in 
part for the shortness of the hay crop. Root 
crops also, such as carrots, beets, mangle wurtzels, 
&e., are late growers, many of them making more 
than three-fourths of their growth after this time 
and if the season from now until fall is wet and 
favorable, where these crops are grown, they 
will be found a valuable auxiliary to a short hay 
crop. a 
During a dry period in the early part of the 
season—through May and June—the question is 
often asked, ‘‘how do crops get along this dry 
weather; how can they possibly live?’’ An 
answer is found in the fact that the roots of the 
plants are constantly seeking, not only food but 
moisture. When the needed amount of moisture 
can be found near the surface, as in wet seasons, 
the roots run nearer the top of the ground; but 
in the absence of rain, when the surface of the 
ground has become thoroughly dried, the roots 
must penetrate down to obtain the requisite mois- 
ture. This fact can be ascertained by digging 
round a hill of corn, and noticing the position of 
the rootlets. In a wet season, they will be found 
to run pretty close to the surface, but when it is 
very dry, and continues so for a considerable 
time, they will be found extending down—the 
minute rootlets reaching off to the sources of 
moisture and bringing it up for the sustenance of 
the plant. From this we see that a drouth in the 
early part of the year is less disastrous to crops 
than if it occurs at a later period ; for although 
a wet May may give a better hay crop, yet if it 
should be very dry after that, the crops of corn 
and grain will be light. The reason is obvious. 
When a wet May induces the roots of corn or 
grain to grow near the surface, the plants grow 
rapidly (if they also receive the benefit of the 
sun,) but if a drouth comes en during the months 
of July and August, the roots of the plants dry 
up before their instincts, so to speak, send them 
downward for moisture, and the crops languish. 

This leads us to an oft considered subject of late, 

that of irrigation ; the advantages resulting from 
which are already familiar to all, if not, they 
will become so upon a moment’s thought. Look 
at the vigorous growth of all farm crops, induced 
by frequent showers, contrasting it with the di- 
minished yield of hay and pasturage, corn and 
other crops, resulting from severe or long con- 
tinued drouths. See the more luxuriant appear- 
‘nee and heavier yield of meadows frequently 
everflowed by streams upon whose banks they are 
Situated ; side by side with the diminished pro- 
ducts of dry and unwatered uplands. Now ir- 
"gation is only an artificial means of accomplish- 
Ma viens; Sid eames tee, wag 
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seasons ; but we have ina circle of years, all that 
variety of weather, which, on the whole is most 
favorable for the growth and production of all 
our crops. And the apparent ills and disasters 
of the husbandman, are found in the end to pro- 


he but makes a wise use of them. 


“All Nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood— 

All partial evil universal good.” 


Half Hours in our City Gardens. 


Our city is not so compactly built that there 
is not good room attached to most private resi- 
dences for yards, gardens, and in some cases small 
farms ; and our people are indeed foftunate in 
this respect. They can all have their own gar- 
dens, with its fruits and flowers, and each can sit 
under the shadow of his own vine. Happy, rural 
city-zens ! 

A Prorirante Henery. The other day we 
went up to take a look at the garden of our ven- 
erable friend, F. Wingate, Esq., widely known 
as the manufacturer of the old fashioned corner 
clocks, who, having retired from business, now 
resides on Green street, opposite the Methodist 
church—but before entering the garden we 
stopped to take a look at the poultry yard, and 
while there obtained from him some interesting 
items of his experiences in henology, which may 
prove valuable to our readers. 

Mr. Wingate’s poultry house and yard are 
both well planned—in winter the hens havea 
warm and commodious apartment, and in sum- 
mer they are given free use of the yard, but 
never allowed out of it. Fresh water is kept by 
them all the time. The apartment in which the 
hens roost is about ten feet square, and it is also 
provided with several box nests. There are two 
perches for the hens to roost upon, about eigh- 
teen inches apart, and under them is a brood shelf 
for the purpose of catching the droppings. This 
is supplied daily with loam, ashes, stable dress- 
ing, &c., and is scraped off each morning. Mr. 
Wingate finds this a most efficient fertilizer, ap- 
plying it to his grape vines and also to other 
garden crops, with the best results. Adjoining 
this room is a larger one, which is used for the 
winter quarters of the poultry ; connected with the 
other by a sliding door for the use of the poultry. 
Each fall Mr. W. collects from the streets, about 
two cart loads of fallen leaves, and places them 
upon the floor of this room, consequently the hens 
havea warm, dry and comfortable chance all win- 
ter. But this is not alls the leaves thus used be- 
come partially rotted, and with the droppings of 
the poultry, make a considerable pile of excellent 
dressing. Farmers and others who keep hens, 
and allow them to freeze to death upon the cold, 
damp manure heap of the shed, should make a 
note of this. 

In feeding his hens, Mr. W. makes use of the 
waste from the kitchen, as he keeps no pig. The 
potatoes, &c., are mashed up and mixed with oat 
meal ; and besides this corn, fs given them in suf- 
ficient amount to keep them in good condition. 
He also uses what bones accumulate from the 
meat used in the family. For the purpose of 
crushing these up fine, he has a substantial block 
with the top dug out in the form of a bowl, into 
which the bones are placed, and with an axe re- 
duced to a form readily eaten by the hens. At 
present Mr. W. has twenty-four hens and a crow- 
er. He keeps the hens until they are three years 
old, and then sells them in the fall after the best 
season of laying is over. To replenish his num- 
ber, he buys pullets of some good laying breed. 

Mr. W. keeps a correct account of the num- 
ber of eggs laid by his hens. The number of 
eggs laid each day are set down, and each month 
added up. The account of eggs laid last year 
(1861) by 23 hens is as follows : 








January, 48 eggs July, 345 eggs 
February, 169 “ August, 309 
March, 357 « September, 241 « 
April 393“ October, 95 « 
May, 473 November, 18 « 
June, os December, 18 « 


Total number am 2869. 

In other words 239 dozens of eggs, which at 15 
ets. per dozen—the average price during the year 
—would amount to $35,85. The cost of keeping 
the hens for a year, Mr. W. considers to be $8, 
as the waste from the house he does not reckon at 
full value. This is a profitable henery, and is a 
good paying branch of Mr. Wingate’s establish- 
ment. 

But all this time we have been looking at the 
poultry yard and its surroundings. The garden 
gate is open, and the forest of. grape-vines lies be- 
yond; but our half hour is spent, and we must 
wait until another time before we go through its 
shady walks. When we do, our.readers shall be 
informed. 


Inducing Fruitfulness in Old Vines. 


In Mr. Phin's recently published work on the 
culture of the grape (one of the plainest and 
most practical treatises ever written,) there is a 
chapter devoted to the care of old vines, and the 
treatment né@essary to induce their fruitfulness. 
As there are numerous old vines of large growth, 
scattered through our State that have been quite 
uncared for or managed on the long spur system, 
which are yet in good condition, and if of good 
origin, can readily be made to produce crops of 
excellent fruit. We propose to give our readers 
Mr. Phin’s plan of managing such vines. 

The first thing to be done is to manure the vine 
thoroughly, either by a good top dressing in the 
fall or by liquid manure during the growing sea- 
son. A good manuring of itself often causes a 
vine which has before been unfruitful, to bear 
abundantly. Of the special management of old 
vines, Mr. Phin says : 

‘‘Commence at tke spring or winter pruning, 
and remove all the wood that can be well spared, 
keeping only a few of the best main branches, 
and cutting the spurs on these very close, leaving 
not more than one eye to each. 

This severe pruning will cause the vine to throw 
up numerous strong shoots, or suckers, from near 
the roots. Two or three of the best of these 
must be selected and trained to stakes, away from 
the trellis or abor, so as to give them all the light 
and air possible ; the laterals which start from 
these must be pinched at the third leaf, and they 
should be stop about the middle or end of 
September. All other shoots from the base of the 
vine, a8 well as all useless or barren shoots on 





other parts, must be carefully removed as fast as 
they appear, so as to throw as much as possible 
into the canes we had selected. 


Next season, these canes must be disbudded and 


laid in as follows: Having removed all laterals 
and tendrils and tied them firmly to the trellis, 
commence at the first good bud from the base, 
which leaves, and then remove all the buds for a 
space of from 14 to 20 inches. Between 14 and 

















20 inches we will certainly find a bud on the 
upper side of the cane (as it is tied to the trellis,) 


mote his good, and advance his own interests if 


which must be kept, and all the buds on the next 
equal space, removed in the same manner. So 
Pp until you have laid in ten or a dozen buds 
on each cane, when it should be cut off. We will 
now have two or more horizontal arms, each of 
which will throw up from 5 to 6 vertical canes 
of a strength sufficient to bear fruit next year, 
and the same number of short shoots which will 
form spurs for next year’s bearing canes. But 
in order to make sure of this, we must prune the 
old vine very severely, indeed, and if we could 
make up our minds to do without fruit for one 

ear and cut it al/ away, we would be gainers by 
it in the end. But in any case, all fruit must be 
removed from our new wood, as the stems will 
have enough to do to cover the trellis without 
bearing a crop of grapes. 

Next year, the canes will beara full crop of 
fruit, and shoots must be trained up from the 
spurs to take their place at the winter pruning. 

If it be preferred to train up the vine on the 
- system, the buds should removed when 
the cane is disbudded the first season, and after 
ha¥ing borne once on the long-rod system, the 
canes will be well provided with shoots by cut- 
ting back on which good spurs may be formed. 
The height to which spur-bearing canes may be 
carried is, perhaps, without limit, if they are 
properly treated and the vines have sufficient root 
power. But in practice, we do not think that it 
will be well to have them longer than 6 to 8 feet. 
They are thus kept within bounds, and any one 
which may become barren is more easily renewed 
than if they are of greater length.’’ 


Hints for Farm and Garden. 


Oxp anv New Firece. Many farmers have an 
opinion that there is no difference in the growth 
of wool, or in other words that there is no time 
when the new fleece begins growing and the old 
one stops. Now it is well known that in winter 
the growth of wool is less rapid than in warmer 
weather; but with the return of spring a new im- 
petus is given to the animal system, the wool 
grows more rapidly and is called the new fleece. 
In speaking of the proper time for shearing, 
Youatt, in his “‘Sheep Husbandry,’’ p. 146, says: 
“The sheep may be said to be ready for shearing 
when the old wool has fairly risen from the skin, 
and a coat of new wool covers the skin.’’ Again, 
advocating the plan of deferring shearing until 
the end of July, for the purpose of obtaining a 
heavier fleece, he makes the remark, that ‘‘the 
old fleece will have separated, and a portion of it 
fallen off.’’ This would seem to settle the point 
that the staple has attained its vearly growth 
during the pasturage of the late summer and fall 
months, and that the remarks of Youatt concern- 
ing the old and new fleece are correct. 


Premicm Barns. Several State Societies have 
given premiums for the best arranged stables, 
barns and other farm outbuildings, and the result 
has been most favorable. Let our various County 
Societies now take the matter in hand and offer 
liberal prizes for the same class of buildings erect- 
ed within the limits of each society. A great 
saving of labor can be accomplished by having 
barns and outbuildings properly planned, and 
offering a premium therefor will induce farmers 
to study and arrange the plan of a barn before 
building it, consulting his wants in the matter, 
and even if he does not succeed in obtaining the 
premium, he will more than get his pay in the 
better arrangement and adaptation of the build- 
ing. 

“‘Cappace Lear’? Hocs. <A farmer writing to 
the Machias Republican says he has a breed of 
pigs called the ‘*Cabbage-leaf breed,’’? which for 
size and other excellent qualities, are equal to 
any other breed in all down east. Let us know 
more about them. 

Destroyinc Weeps. A correspondent of one 
of our exchanges says it is a fact not generally 
known that dock, mullen, thistles, and nettles, 
may be pulled up by the roots, with but little 
trouble, if taken while well in blossom, but be- 
fore going to seed. He considers it a great ad- 
vantage over mowing them, but if not pulled up 
before they begin to ripen some may come up from 
seeds previously scattered, but not from the roots. 
Many of these weeds are generally seen growing 
in large numbers around door yards and by fence 
sides, and it would be no inconsiderable job to 
pull them all up by the roots. A pair of long- 
handled wooden pincers, would, however, render 
the work more easily and quickly performed. 


Piantinc out Srrawserries. Strawberries 
may be successfully transplanted at this season, 
or, even as late as any time during the month of 
August. If set out at this season they make a 
considerable growth before fall, and generally 
produce a fair crop of fruit the next season.— 
Plants set now require the best of care and need 
to be oftener watered than if eet out in the 
spring. The ground also should be thoroughly 
spaded, and cleared of all weeds before receiv- 
ing the plants. 

Propacatine Native Grargs. A writer in the 
Gardener’s Monthly gives what he calls the most 
successful method of propagating the grape vine. 
Having tried various plans with poor success, he 
at last hit upon the following. He says: 

‘I take the cuttings off before hard frost, and 
keep them in damp sand or saw-dust till Februa- 
ry; then cut them into single eyes and insert a 
small piece of grape root just under the bud, put- 
ting a little grafting wax on, and plant them ina 
soil with a good bottom heat; taking great care 
not to keep them too wet. By this process the 
eye receives a supply of sap until it forms roots 
of its own. In the spring of 1861, out of 1000 
eyes I rooted 931, with very little care or trouble.”’ 





More about Corn Suckers. 


Mr. Eprrors:—I was not satisfied with your 
answer to S., ea sar removing suckers from 
corn, in the Farmer of uly 24th. 

Let us examine the subject and see if we can- 
not find some other use for suckers than the 
amount of corn and fodder they produce. Every 
kernel of corn is furnished with a silk, which 
must be impregnated by the tassel or it will not 
fill; hence we often find spots of bare cob, the 
kernel being entirely wanting. The silk starts 
from the lower kernels first, which consequently 
fill first. 

Now for the use of suckers. Before the ear is 
filled to the tip, the seed from the regular tassel 
is gone. The-suckers now come in play, being 
later than the main stock, they furnish seed for 
the end of the ear, and your inquirer “S.,”’ had 
better let the suckers grow. 


Joun H. Wittarp. 
Wilton, July 1862. 


Nor. Our reply—quicker than we had im- 
agined—has accomplished its purpose, which was 
to draw out the ideas of just such thoughtful, 
practical farmers as our worthy friend Willard, 
and also to induce’our young friend ‘‘S.”” to make 
the experiment which we suggested. We have 
several times before given our opinion and advice 
upon this matter at considerable length, and it 
has always been kt the suckers remain. For our 
reasons at length, turn to the Farmer for Au- 
gust 25, 1860.—Eps. 








Communications. 





Agricultural Miscellany. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Interesting to Fruit Growers. 


Any person travelling through the country 
will observe a general decay of fruit trees. Old 
orchards in particular, are in many locations an 
entire failure. What is to be done? Are we to 
be deprived of fruit, or is there some way to re- 
cuperate and prevent further decay? So far as 
the winters have an influence, we probably need 
not hope for any change, unless their severity be 
abated. Extreme warm weather, followed im- 
mediately by extreme cold has been the cause, I 
think, of the general decline of fruit trees. Then 
the borers and mice have made strange havoc 
among young trees. I set arow of trees, some 
third of a mile, near the wall, some five years 
since. Now there are a very few remaining, and 
several of those were saved by inserting scions 
across the wounds inflicted by mice—tl e eby 
carrying the sap from top to the root. 1 have 
recently examined an invention called a ‘‘Tree 
Protector,’’ by Homer B. Record of Turner, con- 
sisting of a shield and bonnet. The shield pre- 
vents the mice, borers and other insects from 
access to the trunk of the tree, while the bonnet 

revents them from ascending into the branches. 
The material used is wire cloth, light canvass or 
what may be equivalent. The cloth is cut so as 
to go about one third around the tree and to ex- 
tend upward about one foot. It is slightly en- 
larged at the bottom so as to comform to tle tree. 
The top of the shield is provided with an elastic 
band, somewhat larger than the part of the shield 
to which it is attached and expands with the 
growth of the tree. The bonnet is composed of 
the same material, in the form of a caneand goes 
around the tree above the shield, with which it 
may be connected by a small wire, or it may be 
detached. This too is supplicd with an elastic 
band, so as to expand with the growth of the 
tree. The bands pass around the tree and are 
fastened with a hook or button. The under side 
of the bonnet is smeared with tar, then a quanti- 
ty of cotton or its equivalent applied, which ad- 
heres closely to the bonnet. Thus it will be seen 
that all insects that attempt to ascend the trunk 
of the tree will become entangled in the bonnet 
and there die together with their larve. The 
expense for small trees will be from ten to fifteen 
cents, I think. 

Fruit growers should examine this apparatus 
and satisfy themselves of its utility. I see no 
reason why it should not produce the desired re- 
sult. T. C. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Periodical Phenomena. 


Register of the leafing and blossoming of our 
principal plants, made at Belfast, Me., in 1861 
and 1862, by Gro. E. Brackerr. 
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June 2Juno 1] May 20 May 29 
May 29June 5 May 20 May 27 


Apple, common, 
Apple, crab, 


Ash, white, June 2 May 25 
Alder, common, May 22 May 16 May 20 May 5 
Ash, mountain, May 17 May 16 
Birch, white, May 20 |May 19 May 21 
Beech, May 26 'May 18 
Balm of Gilead, May 18 May 13 May 15 May 10 
Basswood, |May 28 May 20 


Blackberry, upright, |May 24 June 27 May 19 June 20 
Cherry, tame, June 6 none. May 23 May 25 
Cherry, wild, red, May 23 June 5 May 17 May 20 
Cherry, black, May 24 \May 18 May 27 
Cherry, choke, May 15 June 10 May 12June 1 
Currant, red, May 13 May 29 May 15 May 21 
Currant, black, May 1iJune 4 May liJune 1 
Chestnut, horse, May 21 June 12 May 17 May 31 
Elm, May 31 May 20) 

Elder, pink blossom, |May 15 May 31 May 15 May 24 
Elder, white blossom, | July 15 May 25July 9 
Gooseberry, Hough’n \May 9 May 23 May 13\May 21 








Gooseberry, English, [May 9 May 26 May 12 May 21 
op, May 18) |May 20) 

Juniper, May 25) May 16) 

Lilac, May 21 June 10 May 16June 2 

Maple, white, May 23, May 19 May 1 

Maple, sugar, May 24 Ma 


‘May 18) 
early June 22) early |June 24 
May 22,May 31 May 15 May 18 
| (May 22/May 29 
June 5 June 10 May 21/May 25 
May 19 June 19 May 17 June 19 


Ox eye daisy, 
Pear, wild, 
Pear, tame, 
Plum, common, 
Peony, red, 








Poplar, May 20) May 16) 
Rose, blush, May 24 July 17 May 17 July 15 
Raspberry, May 10 June 14 May 13 June 16 
Sweet fern, May 25\May 19 May 19 May 16 
Strawberry, earliest |May 10 earliest May 25 
Spirea, May 10\July 17 May 10 July 15 
Snowdrop, May 23\July 10 May 21 July 14 
Snowball, May 26|\June 20 May 20 June 18 
Willow, large, |May 16 
Willow, small, May 16\May 15,May 15 May 1 
Woodbine, June 5 (May 24! 
Remarks. Recorded, in leaf, when the first 


leaves have fully ‘expanded, in blossom when a 
majority of the buds have burst. Only those 
plants whose fruits or flowers are valued are re- 
corded, in blossom. Such records kept with ac- 
curacy through a series of years in different parts 
of a State, would be quite valuable for reference. 





Record of the first arrival of our principal 
ag birds, made at Belfast, Me., in 1861 
and 1862. 

















Names or Birps. In 1861. In 1862. 
Bluebird, April 19 April 7 
Blackbird, brown, April 5 April 17 
Barnswallow, April 27 May 4 
Bobolink, May 10 May 18 
Chimney swallow, May 13 May 18 
Eave swallow, April 27 April 26 
Ground sparrow, March 27 March 31 
Humming bird, May 21 May 25 
King bird, May 15 May 14 
Plover, April 27 April 30 
Robin red-breast, March 30 April 1 
Wild goose, March 26 April 16 
Yellow hammar, April 28 April 27 
Marten, May 1 April 27 
Swamp robin, April 27 
Cherry bird, May 24 


Horse Book---Query. 


Mr. Eprrors:—In a recent number of the 
Farmer you spoke of a book on the Horse, by Dr. 
Jennings. Can you inform me the price of the 
work, and where [ can obtain it? 

A Youne Farmer. 


Nore. ‘The Horse and his Diseases,’’ by Rob- 
ert Jennings, V. S., is a large, 12mo. volume, of 
384 pages, and containing one hundred engrav- 
ings. Itcan be had at this office. Price by mail 
$1,25.—Ebs. 





. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
The Drew Horse---Query. 

Mr. Eprrors :—I am desirous of knowing the 
true pedigree of the ‘‘Drew horse,’’ so called. I 
mean the first and original horse with that name, 
and which has become celebrated for the many 
fast trotters he has sired. If any one who knows, 
will furnish it through the Farmer they will 
much oblige one of your constant readers. 

Brapsury SyLvester. 

Wayne, July 21st, 1862. 





Bark-Wounds. 


To protect nicely-trimmed bark-wounds effect- 
ually against the oxydizing or decaying influences 
of the air, cover them with a very thin coat of 

m shellac, composed of one ounce of shellac 

issolved in one quart of alcohol of 95 per cent. 
strength. The alcohol will soon evaporate and 
leave the shellac coating dry and hard—but it 
should be thin or it may crack and peel off. 





The Edinburgh “Water Meadows.” 





The enormous rents paid for the Irrigated 
Meadows near the city of Edinburgh, ranging 
from one to two hundred dollars per acre for a 
single season, have been a matter of surprise and 
almost of incomprehensibility to many others in 
this country, we presume, besides ourselves. 
The London Agricultural Gazette in a recent 
article sheds some light upon this difficulty. Our 
readers are aware that one or more streams into 
which the sewage of Edinburgh flows, are carried 
out for the irrigation of grass lands at Craigen- 
tinny, Lochend, Grange, besides certain meadows 
west of the town. We proceed to condense from 
our contemperary some facts with regard to the 
crops obtained. 

The Craigentinny meadows, west of the city, 
are 190 acres in extent, ‘‘for the most part of a 
free soil—next the sea it is a light sand—in pla- 
ces inland it is stiffer. It is a fan-shaped plot ; 
the water enters at the handle, and travelling 
along the outsides, is diverted into one or other 
of the ‘panes’? between the outward artificial 
channels and the old water comgse. It is let in 
pieces varying from a rood to an acre in extent, 
and has this pring fetched prices varying from 
£20 up to £41 10s. per imperial acre.” 

That which lets for the lowest rent is nearest 
the shore, and the water which comes to it has 
already been used once or twice either on other 
parts of these meadows, or over those at Lochend. 
The lighter portions of the land yield the largest 





and most frequent crops. The writer of the arti- 
cle before us ‘‘saw a swathe cutting on the 23d) 
of April, which must have weighed at least mal 
tons per acre. There is, we believe, nothing 
elsewhere like it known to English agriculture. | 
This great quantity is the result not of a very | 
tall, but of a very thick growth. The blades of | 
grass are not more than 12 to 14 inches long, 
but they stand s0 thick and the stem of each is | 
so soft and succulent and large that the lower 
part of each is blanched, and the stubble left is 
white. 

In a day or two, or immediately after the 
whole grass of any plot is taken away, the water 
is let on. The whole, as to arrangement, is a 
rough specimen of the ordinary ridge and furrow 
plan of on and the supply seemed to be 
ample, according to the practice of the ordinary 
water meadow—forming a thin skin of flowing 
water, visible everywhere on the surface of the 
land. A stream two feet wide and 1 foot deep, 
running at the rate of a mile an hour, was in 
one place supplying what we judged to be an 
acre of land. This corresponds to 10,000 cubic 
feet per hour; as the supply is kept on for about 
five hours at a time, it is equal to from 12 to 14 
hundred tons per acre for a dressing. Sucha 
dressing is generally all that the plot receives 
until the next cutting; but as during the season 
growth, all the stream is kept in use, excepting 
at flood times,* and is well watered in rotation, 
it may happen that another dose is available for 
the same land during the four to six weeks’ in- 
terval which elapses before the swathe is again 
ready for the scythe. If there should be an o 
portunity of giving ita second dressing within 
three weeks, or at least a fortnight of that time, 
the opportunity is taken. 

From three to five cuttings are taken during 
the year—the first is not the heaviest, ana indeed 
the cow-feeders who hire the plots are tempted 
to take the earliest earlier Pe they should, 
both for the sake of an early bite of grass, and in 
order thst a fifth swathe may be taken in October. 
Putting four cuttings as the average, and remem- 
bering the water is laid on to some extent during 
the winter season, it is not too much to estimate 
that every acre of the Craigentinny meadow re- 
ceives 10,000 tons of sewage during the year. 
For this an average produce of at least £25 or 
6-10ths of a penny per ton may be obtained ; and 
as this (half the meadow being watered with tail 
water,) is obtained a second time the whole worth 
extracted from the Edinburgh sewage here is 
rather more than five shillings per ton. As an 
additional illustration of the experience here, it 
may be supposed that the waste of 80,000 per- 
sons, probably imperfectly gathered, however, is 
here utilized, and as the Lochend and Craigen- 
tinny lands amount to about 230 acres, that is at 
‘the rate of more than 300 persons per acre ! 

As to the cost of the operation—taken in one 
view it is hardly anything ; the sewage is ob- 
tained for nothing, the work of management does 
not cost more than 20s. a week at Lochend, and 
at Craigentinny it is managed by two men, and 
probably costs under £100 pounds a year. But 
if any company or new proprietary proposed to | 
undertake the work, they could not purchase the | 
apparatus (the estate) under £500, perhaps £600 | 
per acre, which is 2s. or more for every ton of 
the swill which is turned to account upon the 
land. 

At the Lochend Meadows, men and carts were | 
also busy removing a heavy swathe of grass, 
April 23d. ‘The whole,”’ it seems, ‘‘is removed 
and carted, much of it two miles, to the cow 
house. The price of the food thus purchased 
growing on the ground must be at least 10s. a 
ton. When sold by weight it varies from 6d. to 
even ls. a cwt., according to the demand. And 
the price per acre forbids our imagining it to cost 
less than the lower of these prices on an average 
throughout the year. Mr. Taylor, the farm 
manager for Mr. Scott, who is the tenant of the 
Lochend estate, considers it of importance not 
to let the water on until the scythe wound has) 
fairly healed, and some natural unassisted growth 
of the stubble has taken place. It is thus a week 
or ten days after a cutting before it is irrigated. 
The water is, hcwever, then let over from 24 to 
48 hours at a time, and as it is apparently at the 
same rate per hour as at Craigentinny, 4 or 5 
times as much water is thus put on.” 

A portion of the water is also pumped up on 
to 10 acres of higher land, but we omit the re- 
marks upon this part of the meadow, except as 
regards the method of seeding: with Italian ray 

rass: ‘*This piece of Italian ray grass is let in 
Falfecre plots like the meadow, and fetches £25 
an acre. It is sown by hand at twice, about 3 
or 34 bushels per acre in early autumn, not wa- 
tered until after the first cut in the following 
May, and then watered only gently and with 
caution, until the plant is fairly established. It 
is kept a second season, receiving then, as well 
as during the summer and autumn of the first 
year, a full allowance, and it is plowed down in | 
the autumn of the second year. A crop of early) 
tatoes is taken in the third year, and the land 

is then again prepared for the seed.”’ 

The following account is given in conclusion of 
the management of the Edinburgh milkmen : 

‘*Mr. Sanderson, a cow-keeper in Murray street, 
off the East Cross Causeway, keeps 30 cows, 
chiefly Short-horns. He has taken seven plots of 
meadow land for them on all the different mead- 
ows we have named, paying £100 for them. Two 
plots have been taken at £26 10s. per acre each ; 
one at £31, one at £38, one at ‘chy. two (being 
Italian ray-grass at Lochend) at £27 10s. We 
may suppose that he has thus secured 200 tons 
of green food, equal to rations for his cows dur- 
ing 160 to 180 days of summer. He finds it 
capital milk producing food. Notwithstanding 
these enormous rents—notwithstanding a dis- 
tance varying from half a mile to three miles of 
carriage—notwithstanding that he is extremely 
liable to lose the milk of his cows by the foot 
and mouth disease, and the cows themselves by 

leuro-pneumonia, yet we could learn that his 
usiness prospers. A cow may lasta year and 
be sold fat, or she may last two months and die— 


there is much loss injury, owing to the place 
purchases 








of these bei filled by in the market, 
where infection of either pleuro-pneumonia or 
distemper is indigenous; but notwithstanding all 

*One man manages the distribution of the water, but he has an 


watch t and is kept, 
assistant, so that between them a oo 





these costs and risks, a living and a profit are 
made by cow-keeping. The management is as 
follows : The cows receive about 14 bushels apiece 
daily of *‘draff”’ from the distilleries—spent malt 
or ‘*grains,’’ as we call it—they get this all the 
year round, and from j ewt. to 1 ewt. of 
daily during summer, and about | ewt. of turnips, 
eens steamed, during winter, with straw or fod- 
erall the year round. In illustration of the 
cost of feeding, the price of the grass has been 
already named, the ‘‘draff’’ costs 3s. a quarter, 
the turnips from 15s. upwards per ton at the rail- 
way station, the straw 3s. to 4d. a stone (14 Ibs.) 
The sales are milk at 9d. to 10d.a gallon; cream 
at 8s. a gallon, and about £140 worth of dung an- 
nually (nearly £3 per cow,) which is bought and 
carried away by neighboring farmers.”’ 





On Farm Engineering.---No. I. 





[At a meeting of the Concord (Mass.) Farmers’ 
Club, last winter, the following essay on Farm 
Engineering, was read by Albert E. Wood. It 
contains many important and practical sugges- 
tions worthy of attention.—Eps. Mr. Far.] 


An engineer in the military art—where the 
word originated, I believe—is a person skilled in 
mathematics and mechanics ; one who forms plans 
of work, both of offence and defence, marking 
out the grounds for fortifications, &. When 
this skill was afterwards applied to the delineat- 
ing plans and superintending the construction of 
our public works, such as canals, railroads, &. 
the title of civil engineer was given to it. 

Now that the farmer is becoming alive to his 
interests, he, too, claims an engineer; he has 
enemies to battle with; he has works, both of 
offence and defence, to construct. He need not, 
however, very often, go outside of himself, for 
this engineering. No true farmer, with a mind 
alive to business, but has it within himself, if he 
chooses to apply it. Man’s ambition mayne Let 
us erect this wilderness into a fruitful field; let 
us make upon it a fit habitation ; and it is the 
engineer in the man that is called upon to do it. 

A good location of our buildings, and their 
proper construction, are the first considerations 
requiring the engineer. In this latitude we spend 
a considerable portion of our lives in these build- 
ings. Everything we do is in some way connect- 
ed with them; they are our outer bodies; the 
bodies to our bodies ; by them our degree of civ- 
ilization may be judged. Everything dear to us 


| in life is connected with them; in a word, they 


are our homes. Youth, manhood, old age, are 
bound to them by ties as dear as life itself. A 
house is built for a lifetime. How important 
that we do not plan it hastily. 

No rules can be given for location or construc- 
tion by which all can be governed. 1 will give a 
few hints, however, that may generally apply. 

A position as nearly central as possible should 
be chosen, that the land we work upon may be 
conveniently near; a healthy location, as far as 
possible from miasmatic swamps, yet not too high 
upon a hill ; a convenience to water, where a good 
well can be dug; a running brook is, also, of 
great use to both house and barn, especially so in 
lime localities where the well water is hard. 
Then the relative position of our buildings should 
not be lightly passed over, as it is a matter of 
great convenience to have the barn near enough 
to the house to be connected by a shed or other 
building. Yet I think there are considerations 
that are against this plan that more than balance 
this convenience. There is danger of greater loss 
in case of fire; our olfactories may sometimes be 
unpleasantly excited by too close connection ; the 
barn and yard are nurseries for myriads of flies 
and mosquitoes, who soon find their way to the 
dining-room and frequently take away the pleas- 
ures of a good dinner, by presenting bills! It is 
important that the sleeping-room of the one hav- 
ing charge of the barn should command a view of 
it, and be sufficiently near to hear the bellowing 
of cattle in case of trouble. 

There is another consideration, I think, often 
neglected ; we are all, by nature, gifted with a 
love of beautiful. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
And what more beautiful to us than a fine land- 
scape? This pleasure in life was given us as a 
blessing ; let us consider it in the location of our 
buildings. 

A second consideration is the dividing our land 
into suitable lots to meet our several necessities. 
It is curious to look over the farms in almost any 
part of New England, and see what might be 
called the want of engineering. Our forelathers 
were straight-forward, stern, resolute, without 
shadow of turning, as men, and it isa little 
strange that they should have handed down to us 
their streets and fences in such a crooked and wa- 
vering condition. One might think that they 
had a love of geometry, and had attempted to 
represent upon their farms every possible shape 
mentioned within the leaves of Euclid, and a good 
many other shapes that you might search Euclid 
in vain for. Look at the line of vur fences, and 
you see not only the pot-hooks and trammels of 
our grandmothers, but every variety of deviation 
from a stright line represented. ; 

The question arises in my mind, What is the 
need of all this irregularity? It is a fact beyond 
question, that a straight line is the shortest that 
can be drawn between two points ; if a wall is to 
be built between two points, why not have it a 
straight one, and save labor? I can see but one 
reason why this should not be done, and that is, 
that the longer the wall is the more stones it will 
take to build it. This might be a sufficient in- 
ducement to the farmers in some of our neighbor- 
ing towns to take pot-hooks as patterns, but I 
think no member of the Concord Farmer’s Club 
need adopt it, as a better use can be found for 
the surplus stones one may find upon his farm. 
The unevenness of the surface and the sinuosities 
of the streams may sometimes force us into these 
irregularities, but such are exceptions. : 

For economy in labor, not only should our lines 
be straight, but all the angles, right angles. Who 
that has ever plowed an irregularly shaped piece 
but has seen this? Take a triangular shaped 
piece, for instance ; you commence by plowing 
around it, and every thing goes on well for a time, 
but before you finish, instead of spending your 
time in plowing, you devote it to turning the 
team around; this holds comparatively true of 
any deviation from a rectangle. 

But I hear somebody say, it is too late for us 
to talk about these things ; our farms are as they 
were handed down to us; the fences are already 
built ; true, but we have a chance rer yee to 
improve them ; the crooked walls can made 
straight, when we relay them; and it will, in 
many cases, be a saving of labor to change and 
improve the shape of our lots. ’ 

A third consideration, and one, perhaps, requir- 
ing a little engineering that the farmer may not 
be able to do himself, is the measurement of the 
land. Ifa man owns a farm, it is a gratification 
to know how many acres and rods it contains. 
This, alone, would, naturally enough, induce him 
to have its measured; but it seems to me, there 
are other inducemants besides this. Not only 
should it be measured and a plan drawn of the 
whole, but each lot should be measured. Every 
farmer, before he commences his work in the 
spring, looks his farm over attentively, and de- 
cides which fields he will plow, and which lay 
down ; to what particular kind of grain, grass or 
root crop each piece shall be devoted ; how much 
manure he will apply, and how much seed. Be- 
fore deciding these several things, judiciously, he 
must know the area of each lot. 

In the late autumn, when he sits down and 
looks over the result of his summer's labor, how 
can he judge if his crops are up to the average, 
above it, or below, unless he can tell from how 
many acres a certain number of bushels of wha 
ever it may be was taken? dies 

No man haying the interests of farming at 
heart but wishes to try experiments. It has been 
truly said, ‘Tt is ~ by experiments that pro- 

o 
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ment, and accurately reports it, advances the 
science and practice of agriculture.”” How can 
these experiments be accurutely reported, or how 
can one judge of them himself, u the land is 
carefully measured ? 





Farm Music. 


The devotee of farm life never tires in listenin 
to the music of the farm. The living animals a 

the faculty of making music, which deeply 
interests the farmer. The music they utter is of 
that character that reminds him of living facts— 
the real possession of bread and butter. It may not 
affect the imagination and awaken some of the finer 
feelings of the soul, but there is a meaning to it 
all, and he can appreciate it. He loves to hear the 
voice of his favorite horse, or ox, or cow. The 
gee call of the sheep for her little one, greets 
1is ear in spring time, and he never detects ed 
discordant notes. The noisy hen in the barn tells 
of new laid eggs, that are always welcome,morsels 
from the hand of the cook. Even the notes from 
the porkers, little and big, are suggestive, if 
nothing more, and foreshadow many a pot of pork 
and beans. Ile is met on every hand with na- 
ture’s sweetest musical notes, all in harmony, 
and in perfect keeping with the laws of an All 
Wise Creator. 

But aside from nature’s music, he is interested 
in manufactured music—the music of machinery. 
He experiences a laborious life, and any and all 
things that tend to lighten his labors should be 
hailed with joy. It is now the season for the clear 
ringing of the sharp cutting scythe, as it is sped 
through the nodding grass, by the strong sinews 
of the mower. There isa charm about mowing 
that no other equally laborious farm labor pro- 
duces. There is work in it also. Say what you 
will about mowing being a pleasant and an easy 
occupation, one would hardly propose to ‘‘follow 
it all summer,’’ as did the city boy the business 
of making maple sugar. There are those who 
profess to be able and willing to swing the scythe 
in preference to any other part of the hay mak- 
ing. A very easy thing to say, but rather harder 
to perform, we imagine. But however much the 
lover of the scythe may be attached to the music 
of his keen-cutting blade, there is a charm in the 
way the grass is laid low by the mower. 

With a good mower, a span of good horses,a — 
good driver, with a good level bottom and 
grass, one can hardly help shouting with delight 
at the scene. Away go the horses, the driver in 
his place with reins in one hand and lever in the 
other. Click, goes the lever—the cutters are in 
motion, and away they steal in the dark green 
grass, and down it drops, as if by magic. Away 
gocs the team, away clatters the machine, and 
shortly the sides shorten, the corners come rapid- 
ly nearer together, and ere the dinner horn an- 
nounces the hour of noon, six acres lit flat in the 
scorching sun. No one has been in a hurry—not 
one has been in a sweat; all has been done qui- 
etly and easily, and the horses are ready for their 
dinners, and to do the raking in the afternoon. 
The job is done without the wear and tear of hu- 
man muscle. It is done, too, in its season, some- 
thing desirable at all times. 

With all our love for the good old scythe and 
for its whistle through the grass, give us a seat 
ona good machine, with a good span before it, 
then ef us as you will, with scythe and rifle, 
we should far prefer the music of the mower, and 
at the same time challenge you for better work 
with the scythe. In this connection it may be 
well perhaps to announce that in two years’ use 
of a mower, we have been very much a gr 
Let every farmer make up his mind for that, be- 
fore he puts his scythe away. He will actually 
cut grass upon rougher ground than his most 
lively imagination ever conceived. He willl pass 
around trees, over and around stones and stumps 
that at first seemed really impossible. The most 
ardent lover of the scythe will most assuredly be 
cured of his idolatry by the use of a mower one 
season. We make these announcements as a 
warning to all who may be thinking of gettin 
one this season.—Z. B. in N. Hf. Jour. of Agri. 





Woolen Manufactures, 

** The call for 300,000 additional volunteers 
has an important bearing on the wool trade of the 
country. When the new quota has been raised, 
there will be 850,000 troops requiring a regular 
supply of army clothing. Each one of these car- 
ries, in the shape of his complete outfit, woolen 
manufactures representing about twenty-five 
pounds of raw or unmanufactured wool. In times 
of war, the excessive wear and tear, the irregu- 
larities and losses from various causes, will make 
the consumption average nearly three outfits a 
year perman. Ata safe average, it may be reck- 
oned that the yearly consumption of cach soldier 
will amount to 60 pounds of unmanufactured 
wool. This amount, multiplied by eight hundred 
and fifty thousand, would give, as the total con- 
sumption of wool by the army for the next twelve 
months, the enormous amount of fifty-one mil- 
lions of pounds. The aggregate seems immense, 
but a careful inspection of the estimate will show 
that it is not exaggerated. How this enormous 
consumption must bear on the trade in wool and 
woolens deserves the prompt attention of those 
interested. The whole product of wool in the 
United States in 1850, according to the returns of 
the census, was only about 51,000,000 pounds. 
That statement is probably far below the truth, 
as are nearly all the figures representing the pro- 
duce of the country ; and it, therefore, gives im- 
perfect data from which to estimate the present 
wool crop. We have as yet seen no statement 
from the census of 1860 as to the present wool 
product of the country, and can, therefore, mere- 
ly make a loose estimate as to the amount. We 
should, however, represent the most general esti- 
mate of the wool trade in supposing the present 
crop, in the now loyal States, to reach about 
120,000,000 pounds. According to this esti- 
mate, the army demand will take up about 424 
per cent. of our whole crop of wool. It is unnec- 
essary to indicate the effect of this extraordinary 
demand on the value of the staple. The demand 
will be mostly for the lower grades of wool, 
which, as last year, may be expected to realize 
fabulous prices, and out of all proportion to the 
value of the finer grades. It may perhaps be 
questioned, however, whether we shall this year 
witness such a depreciation in the value of fine 
grades as was experienced last year. The large- 
ness of the demand may be reasonably ro ee 
to give an enhanced value to all qualities ; though 
as the finer grades have no preference for army 
purposes over the coarser, they may not be ex- 
pected to range sp much higher than common 
wools, as is the case in ordinary times. 

It is not improbable, under these circumstances, 
that we may witness an unusual importation of 
foreign wools. Although both the tariff and ex- 
change are against its ——— yet prices may 
range 80 high as to render these considerations 
secondary. 

The effect of this extraordinary consumption of 
army woolens must be to inflate and degrange the 
ordinary business in woolen fabrics. Prol ably 
the machinery employed last year in manufactur- 
ing military goods ay be sufficient, if running 
extra time, to meet the demand. But that pro- 

rtion of our woolen machinery leaves but little 
hoe meeting the demand for ordinary 
result will probably be that fabrics 
wear will be in light supply and 
prices. ew! idl 

The wool crop will realize sixty millions of dol 
lars, distributed among the iculturists 
then return to the commercial cities for the pur- 
chase of manufactures. This will be made into 

worth one hundred and twenty millions, 
inging in the main bi h prices and 
handsome profits. —New ‘ork Economist. 


Transplanting Trees. 


Trees and other ts dug up and transplanted 
Fr at ee, Till, it ia aid, be far more sure 
to grow and to do well than such as are dug up 
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realize high 








and transplanted in the day time. 
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Haine Lavmer, 


Augusta, Thursday, July 31, 1862. 


Notice. 


Mr. 8. N. Taser will call upon subscribers in Penob- 
soot county. 

Mr. Warren Fouver will call up subscribers in Som- 
erset County. 


The Eighth Census---Progress of Ten 
Years. 

We have been favored with the preliminary 
chapters of a very valuable and important report, 
made up from the census of 1860, and showing 
the rapid advancement of this country during the 
last ten years. It is from the pen of J. C. G. 
Kennedy, Esq., Superintendent of the Census 
Bureau. We propose to present from this re- 
port, such facts and figures as will show the pro- 
gress made by our countrymen in the various de- 
partments of industrial and mechanical pursu its 
in which they are engaged. 

A prominent fact, shown by the official returns, 

is that while the younger States, and even the 
newest Territories have made rapid progress in 
population and agricultural productions, the 
older States have exhibited a corresponding in- 
crease in their industrial pursuits. Thus each 
section of our country has kept step with the 
other, thereby making our national progress more 
certain and permanent. The evidence bearing 
upon this point is found in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements and machines. The 
promptness of our people to adopt labor-saving 
appliances, and the vast areas devoted to grain 
and other staples in the United States, have de- 
veloped the mechanics of agriculture to an extent 
and perfection unequalled by any other country. 
In support of this, let us look at the figures. In 
1850, the total value of agricultural implements 
made during the year was $6,842,611. In 1860 
it was $17,802,514—being an increase of one 
hundred and sixty per cent. In New England 
alone, this increase has amounted to 65 per cent.; 
in the Middle States it has increased at the rate 
of 122 per cent.; and in the Western States where 
the increase was most extraordinary the value of 
such implements was augmented from $1,923,927 
to $7,955,545; in Illinois and Ohio the increase 
has been in the former State 235 per cent., and 
in the latter 382 per cent. The increase in the 
Southern States has been at the rate of 101 per 
cent. 

Turn from the manufacture of implements of 
this class, (to say nothing of other machines man- 
ufactured in great numbers,) to mining, which, 
in its several branches employs a very large 
amount of capital, and provides occupation for 
immense numbers of our working population.— 
Most branches, including coal, iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, silver, chrome, &c., have steadily increased 
in the last ten years. The product of the gold 
mines in the Atlantic States, has however, fallen 
off considerably since the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia. Asa single item in this department, let 
us look at the statistics of coal. The rapid de- 
velopment of our coal fields as a dynamic element 
in our industrial progress affords one of the most 
striking evidences of our rapidadvance. In 1850, 
the product of the coal mines of the United States, 
was valued at $7,173,750; and according to the 
census, its value for 1860 was over $19,000,000. 
The increase (over $12,000,000) was at the rate 
of 169 percent. The coal was chiefly the product 
of Pennsylvania (increase 179 per cent. from 
1850) Ohio (113 per cent. increase) and Virginia 
(47 per cent. increase.) 

Prominent among the other articles, which 
show our advancement in the useful arts, is the 
Sewing Machine. The manufacture of this ma- 
chine has grown to be a business of considerable 
magnitude, as shown by the returns, which give 
an aggregate of 116,330 machines made in nine 
States in the year 1860, the value of which was 
$5,605,345. During the year 1861, sewing ma- 
chines to the value of $61,000 were exported to 
foreign countries. 

Passing over articles of minor importance, the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen fabrics next 
claim our attention. The manufacture of cotton 
goods holds the front rank in respect to the value 
of the product consumed and the amount of capi- 
tal invested ; and this branch has increased since 
1850 with unrivalled rapidity. The quantity of 
cotton used in the various manufacturing States 
during the year 1860 was 364,036,123 Ibs., or 
910,090 bales of 400 lbs. each. Of this amount 
the New England States consumed 611,738 bales, 
and Massachusetts alone, 316,665 bales. The 
following figures show the amount used per spin- 
dle in New England, and the number of pounds 
used throughout the country : 




















Lhs per 
No. spindles. Ls. cotton. spindle. 
Maine, 300,000 23,438,723 78 
New Hampshire, 669,885 39,212,644 68.5 
Vermont, 19,712 1,057,250 53 
Massachusetts, 1,739,700 126,666,089 72.8 
Rhode Island, 766,000 38,521,608 60.2 
Connecticut, 464,000 15,799,140 34 
In New England, 3,959,297 237,844,854 61.8 
In the Middle States, 861,661 76,055,666 88.26 
In the United States, 5,035,798 364,036,123 72.2 


By this, the increase has been at the ratio of 84 
per cent. in the New England States, and 77 per 
cent. in the Middle States ; or of the whole pro- 
duction for the entire country, an average in- 
crease of 76 per cent. 

The returns of woolen manufactures show an 
increase of over 51 per cent. since 1850, in which 
year the value of such goods made, was $45,281,- 
764, while in 1860 it amounted to $68,865,963. 
The largest amount of woolens made, was in New 
England, where the capital invested was nearly 
twenty millions of dollars, and the value of the 
product $38,509,080, or but little less than the 
total value of 1850. More than one half the cap- 
ital, and nearly one half the product of the New 
England States belonged to Massachusetts, which 
had 131 factories of large size. Rhode Island 
ranked next to Massachusetts, and its increase 
since 1850 in this branch is 163 per cent. The 
value of the woolens produced in the various sec- 
tions of the country, with their rate of increase 
was as follows : 


New England, $38,509,080 


Middle Increase 52 per cent. 


tates, 24,100,488 64 
Western States, 3,718,092 «“ 49 « « 
Southern States, 2,538,303 “ 107 « « 


The Southern States show the largest relative 
increase. In 1850 the quantity of wool returned 
for the whole Union, was upwards of 52,500,000 
Ibs., while the clip of 1860 amounted to 60,511,- 
343, an increase of a little over 15 per cent.— 
During the last ten years, sheep raising has large- 
ly increased, and extended itself over numerous 
portions of Texas, California, Ohio, and other 
States. But notwithstanding this increase the 
yield falls very far short of the consumption, and 
large quantities continue to be imported. The 
great extent of territory in our country adapted 
to sheep raising, and now unimproved, should be 
at once taken up. Our climate renders woolen 
clothes necessary throughout a large part of the 
Union during much of the year, and a good mar- 
ket for the article is found at our own door. 
Having thus surveyed a few prominent items 
quite minutely, let us pass over a number of Jess 
importance in a single paragraph. Linen goods, 
and fabrics from flax have shown a diminution in 
production ; the increase of leather has been in 
the ratio of about 82 per cent. The amount of 
boots and shoes produced, has, since 1850, in- 
creased over 86 per cent. ; and an increase in the 
manufacture of rubber goods of ninety per cent. 
Musical instruments have increased in manufac- 
ture 150 per cent. over the production of 1850; 
and the retining of salt in 1850 employed 340 es- 
tablishments, the valuation of whose product 
amounted to $2,177,945. The States of New 
York, Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania, made, 
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according to the census of 1860, nearly twelve 
millions bushels, the cost of which was $2,200,- 
000, an average of about 184 cents per bushel. 
The aggregate product of the fisheries of our coun- 
try gives an increase of over twenty-eight per 
cent. over their value in 1850. Massachusetts 
holds the first rank in this product, and Maine 
the second; from this State there were returned 
in 1860, as the value of our fishing interest, the 
amount of $1,050,755. The whale fishery shows 
a slight decline in the value of its productions, 
an important development of the natural resources 
of the country, and a valuable addition to its ex- 
ports have been made by the discovery of petro- 
leum oil; and as the remarks upon this subject 
are of unusual interest, we withhold an abstract 
of them, intending to give the whole of it in our 
next issue. 

The unhappy war in which our country is now 
engaged, has given a stimulus to the invention 
and manufacture of fire arms; but these are of 
such recent date that they are not comprehended 
in the retrospective report, although a few notes 
are given, which, among other things, show the 
celebrated Armstrong (English) gun to have been 
an American invention. 

The limits of our article will not allow us to 
give details of the banking business, nor of the 
transactions of insurance companiee. The value 
of individual property in the States and Territo- 
ries exceeds the sum of sixteen thousand millions 
of dollars, representing an increase of 1264 per 
cent. since 1850. The report says: ‘* The effect 
of internal improvements upon the prosperity and 
wealth of the country can not be better illustrated 
than by the rapid enhancement in value of all 
property brought within their influence.” 

The returns show that the United States are 
peculiarly ‘‘a newspaper reading nation.’ 
the 3,242 newspapers and periodicals printed in 
our country in 1860, 80 per cent. were political, 
while but a little over 7 per cent were devoted to 
literature proper, and not quite 7 per cent. were 
religious. In 1850 the number printed was only 
1,630, which shows an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent. 

As to our population, the following figures will 
show that of 1860 as compared with 1850 : 


PoruLation OF 1850 anp 1860 CompaReEp. 


Per ct. of Per ct. of 
Agqg’te Population. 1850. Increase. 1860. Increase. 
Population, 23,191,876 35.87 31,445,089 35 
White population, 19,553,114 37.74 26,975,575 37.97 
Free colored pop. 34,449 1246 458,005 12.33 
Free population, 19,937,563 37.07 27.462,880 37.40 
Slave population, 3,204,313 2882 3,953,760 23.39 
Colored population, 3,638,762 26 62 4,441,765 22.07 


ToTat Popuation 1n 1860, 1ncLuDING InDIAN Tribes. 


Total population of the States and Territories, 31,445,093 
White pop. of Indian Territory west of Arkansas, 1,988 
Free colored population of Indian Territory do, 404 
Slave population of Indian Territory 7,369 
Population of Indian tribes, 294,431 





Total, 31,749,281 

A glance at the figures of the last census, will 
show to the world that our resources are greater 
than any other country, and that the amount and 
variety of our productions, with the genius of 
our people, enables us to be more independent 
than any other nation on the earth. England, 
France, and other European governments look 
to us fur cotton and breadstuffs, and we have an 
abundance for ourselves and a plenty for them; 
they are slow to invent implements and machines, 
and we furnish them with their model yachts and 
steamers ; and now, through the developements of 
this unhappy civil war, we are teaching them les- 
sons in the art of war, in national defence, and 
naval architecture, that they have been trying in 
vain for the last century to find out. The next 
decade will show, that in peace or war, we can 
outstrip every nation on the globe. 





Tue New Commanper-in-Carer. The appoint- 
ment of Gen. Halleck as General in Chief of the 
armies of the United States, which is announced 
in another column, meets with almost universal 
approval. Those who believe that the army in 
Virginia, under the management of Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, has wretchedly failed to realize the high 
expectations which were entertained of its effec- 
tiveness and success, and who desire a more ear- 
nest and capable prosecution of the war, profess 
to see in the appointment of Gen. Halleck, a 
change in the policy of the government, which 
shall more nearly meet their peculiar views of its 
duty in the present perilous emergency. Those 
who charge upon the Secretary of War improper 
interference with the plans of Gen. McClellan, 
and a design to cripple his action in the field by 
withholding needed reinforcements and supplies, 
for the gratification of personal ill will or the 
furtherance of ambitious palitical purposes ;— 
who maintain that the disastrous issue of the re- 
cent peninsula campaign, by which the war is 
indefinitely prolonged and its ultimate results ren- 
dered uncertain, is owing to the malignant inter- 
meddling by members of Congress and partisan 
civilians, ignorant of military affairs, with the 
duties of the War Department and the Executive; 
—these hail the advent of the new General-in- 
Chief with satisfaction, on the ground that he 
will assume the entire military direction of the 
war, permitting no interference with his plans 
from any quarter, and having entire confidence in 
the genius and skill of their favorite General, will 
give him every opportunity to vindicate the rep- 
utation claimed for him as the most consummate 
military strategist of the age. 

We are glad that both parties are able to satis- 
fy themselves of the wisdom and propriety of this 
appointment. Whatever may be the success of 
his administration of the affairs of the war, Gen. 
Halleck has at the outset the expressed good will 
and confidence of men of all parties in the coun- 
try, and it is to be hoped that they will cordially 
unite in giving him a patriotic support in what- 
ever measures he may see fit to adopt for the ef- 
fectual suppression of the rebellion. Let us have 
no more unprofitable bickering in regard to the 
merits of the generals who lead our armies in the 
field. If mistakes are made—if any of our officers 
prove themselves incompetant or unfaithful, as it 
is not impossible they may have done—let their 
places be filled by other and better men if they 
can be found, and with earnest, undivided, un- 
selfish effort, let us devote ourselves, our proper- 
ty, our personal service, our lives, if need be, for 
the redemption of our country from its desperate 
environment of treason and rebellion—perpetuat- 
ing the glorious inheritance of free institutions 
and equal rights, bequeathed by our fathers, un- 
impaired and uncorrupted to those who shall 
come after us. 





Woot Growrne, is becoming one of the lead- 
ing branches of our husbandry, and the clip the 
present season has largely exceeded that of any 
former year. It has been estimated that Somer- 
set county this year has yielded 150,000 lbs., and 
that of Franklin county is about 115,000 Ibs. 
The entire clip of the Union is given by the cen- 
sus returns of 1860, was 60,511,343 Ibs. By 
comparing this with the yield of the present 
year it will show, we think, a very large increase 
over that of 1860, or lead us to suppose that the 
census returns of that year are very inaccurate. 
The two counties named above give a yield of 269,- 
000 Ibs : and by a late number of the California 
Farmer, we notice the yield of only two sheep 
Pinges in that wool growing State to be 180,000 
lbs. This with the production of the two coun- 
ties in this State makes a total of 845,000 Ibs. 
By comparing this with the amount produced in 
the whole country, we think it will largely ex- 
ceed the amount as given hy the census of 1860. 

Of the wool raised in the above two counties 
in this State, as we learn from the Age, Messrs. 
Curtis & Howes, of New Sharon, have purchased 
some 60,000 Ibs. for which they have paid cash. 
The Age says **These gentlemen are, and have 
been for several years heavy purchasers of wool, 
a hogs, oe farm produce of most kinds. 

ey are men of ca energy pecuniary 
responsibility.’’ sins 
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The Death of Hon. Reuel Williams. 

One of the most eminent and influential citi- 
zens of Maine is no more. Hon. Reuel Wiliams 
died at his residence in this city on Friday morn- 
ing last, alter an illness of @ few days. At the 
serene sunset of a long and useful life, he has 
been gathered to his fathers, leaving beaind him 
the memory of many private virtues, and the en- 
during monuments of an enlarged liberality, ben- 
evolence and public spirit. ae. 

We are indebted to a gentleman of this city, 
whose long and intimate acquaintance with our 
deceased fellow citizen, better qualifies him to 
speak upon the subject than we can do, for the 
following interesting obituary notice : 

Hon. Reuel Williams departed this life at two 
o'clock on the morning of Friday last, July 25th, 
at the age of 79 years. Last winter he went to 
Washington by appointment of Gov. Washburn 
as one ofa commission to confer with the Govern- 
ment in relation to preparations to be made for 
the defence of the coast of Maine. He was not 
at the time in very firm health, and while in that 
city he contracted a severe cold which ended, af- 
ter his return, in typhoid fever. This brought 
him very near death’s door ; and had it not been, 
to use the language of one of his physicians, that 
‘this frame was of oak and iron,’’ he could not 
have recovered. The fever however left him en- 
feebled, and the fatigues of a recent journey to 
Boston so prostrated his strength that he u- 
ally sank until the day of his death, when he 

ntly away. 

Mr. Williams was the eldest son of Capt. Seth 
Williams, a respected early settler of the town, 
whose family is said to be of sturdy Welch origin. 
He was born June 2d, 1783, and educated in our 

ublic schools, and at the Hallowell Academy. 
~ his youth, by his pe ag qualities, he at- 
tracted the attention of the late Judge Bridge, of 
this city, who received him into his office, where 
he pursued the study of the law which he was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1502, before he was of age. 
Immediately after he became partner of Judge 


Of| Bridge in professional business. This was a for- 


tunate connection for Mr. Williams. It put him 
on the high road to the fortane which he after- 
wards acquired. Judge Bridge was connected 
with the Plymouth company as attorney and 
agent, and he had the agency for proprietors of 
extensive tracts of land, some of which he and 
his partner, Mr. Williams, afterwards purchased, 
from which they realized large sums of —— 4 
In 1807, when but twenty-four years of age, Mr. 
Williams was brought to the notice of prominent 
men in Massachusetts, while engaged with Nathan 
Dane, in Boston, for the Plymouth proprietors 
before the commissioners for Eastern lands. [is 
engagement occupied him six consecutive weeks, 


59 | and although he was junior counsel, he was high- 


ly complimented by the commissioners on his 
thorough preparation, legal knowledge and the 
clearness and ability with which he presented and 
managed his case. Judge Bridge retired on ac- 
count of his health in 1812, leaving Mr. Williams 
in full receipt of the entire emoluments of the 
office, which at the time, were four thousand dol- 
lars per annum. [His practice in his profession 
was extensive, particularly in land cases in which 
he acquired great reputation for ability and ac- 
curate and varied learning. His forensic efforts 
were remarkable for methodical arrangement, 
logical clearness, and intellectual force ; his lan- 
guage was without ornament, always direct and 
to the point. 

He was a member of the Legislature of Maine 
for the first eight years after the separation from 
Massachusetts, three of which he was in the Sen- 
ate, and by his industry and business habits, his 
sound judgment and practical good sense, render- 
ed valuable sarvice to the legislation of the State. 
In 1837 he was chosen United States Senator. 
Without undue ambition for public honors, he 
yielded to the demands of private business and 
resigned before the expiration of his Senatorial 
term. 

When the State eee twenty thousand 
dollars to establish an Insane Ilospital on the 
condition that a like sum, within a year, should 
be donated by individuals, and when for want of 
an adequate response, the appropriation was in 
danger of being lost, he stepped forward just as 
the limitation was expiring and saved it by a lib- 
erality which will entitle him to the grateful 
recollection of the friends of suffering humanity, 
giving the munificent sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars. For nearly half a century he has been one 
of the prominent and influential men of the 
State. Few, if any, were better acquainted with 
its interests and resources, or were more ready to 
labor to promote the one or develop the other. 
When the great work of building a railroad to 
the Kennebec was projected, he lent himself with 
his ample means unreservedly to the enterprise, 
and labored as he had seldom labored before, to 
secure its success. And it may be said, if Mr. 
Williams and John F. Patten, who acted cordial- 
ly with him, had not put their shoulders to the 
work the enterprise could not have been accom- 
plished at the time. When in sustaining this 
work, he was admonished by his friends that he 
was becoming involved beyond what prudence 
and liberality required, he heeded not their friend- 
ly warning, so earnestly was he engaged, and 
when he found that his loss must invariably be 
large, (ultimately proving to be nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars,) upon a review of his af- 
fairs he remarked that ‘‘he did not know how he 
could have made a better use of his money.”’ 

The interests of his native town and city, dur- 
ing a long life, he contributed to promote in vari- 
ous ways, and at the time of his death, he was 
poets | in the erection of an expensive block of 
stores, ornamental to the city and a valuable ac- 
quisition to its business convenience. Mr. W. 
was a self-made man, possessed of sagacity, fore- 
sight and correct judgment. The maker of his 
own fortune, which was large, he acquired in- 
dustrious and remarkably correct business habits, 
and sustained by a robust constitution capable of 
great endurance, he transacted an amount of 
business which few could perform even in the 
alloted period of his long life. [is character for 
integrity was above reproach. Unlimited con- 
fidence was placed in him by all classes of his 
fellow citizens. ‘*His word was as good as his 
bond.’’ Now, after a long life of laborious use- 
fulness, full of years and of honors, like a sheaf 
of wheat rich with golden hue and bending with 
the weight of matured grain, he is cut down and 
garnered, and the places that knew him shall 
know him no more forever. 

The funeral of Mr. Williams, which took place 
on Sunday afternoon last, although conducted in 
a strictly private manner, was largely attended 
by his fellow citizens who had so long known and 
honored him. Gov. Washburn and other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from various parts of the 
State were also present. The services at his resi- 
ence were simple and impressive, consisting of the 
reading of scriptures anda brief address by Rev. 
Mr. Brown, pastor of the Unitarian church, of 
which the deceased was a member, a prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Tappan, and the singing of an appropriate 
hymn by a choir, mostly composed of near rela- 
tives of the family. The remains, attended by a 
number of aged citizens and friends as pall bear- 
ers, were borne to the family tomb in Riverside 
Cemetery, after the primitive fashion of our fore- 
fathers, upon a bier, followed on foot by his 
mourning brothers and sisters, his children and 
children’s children, and a large concourse of 
relatives and townsmen. At the grave an af- 
fecting address was given by Rev. J. H. Ingra- 
ham, a venerable friend and relative of the fam- 
ily, those present uniting with him in the ut- 
terance of the Lord’s Prayer. All that was mor- 
tal of this honorable and estimable man was then 
consigned to the house appointed for all the liv- 


ing—his spirit had ascended to God who gave it. 





Tue Season since Saturday last, has been more 
favorable for haying. It has been warm and 
bright. In some sections it is getting to need 
rain. A gentleman from Readfield tells us that 
the hay crop in that vicinity is good. Mr. Brack- 
ett, writing from Belfast, under date of 25th, 
says the hay crop there will be one-fourth less 
than last year. Corn is rather small and back- 
ward ; grain fine with no appearance of the aphis 
as yet; potatoes and apples good. He writes 
that it isratherdry. We hope our correspondent 
will keep us informed of the crops, seasons, &c., 
in their own sections. 





Gopry’s Lapres’ Boox for August, contains 
among its embellishments, an engraving on steel 
of Daniel Webster at the Tomb of Shakespeare ; 
an elegant double extension colored Fashion 
Plate with six figures; The Proposal, a humor- 
ous engraving on wood, and numerous patterns 
for embroidery, &c. The letter press as usual is 
varied and interesting. A rich number. L. A. 
Godey, publisher, Philadelphia. Terms $3 per 
annum. 
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War Meoting in Augusta. 

The citizens of Augusta met in Meonian Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week, to take measures 
for raising the city quota of 84 men, as required 
by the late call of Government for an additional 
number of soldiers. Mayor Caldwell presided. 
After some discussion, a resolve was passed al- 
most unanimously, giving a premium of $100 to 
each volunteer of the above quota, independent 
of bounties received from the State and United 
States. 

The meeting then adjourned to the street in 
front of the Stanley House, where the 16th Regi- 
ment, Col. Wildes, had been paraded in line, and 
a large concourse of people had assembled. The 
windows on either side were occupied by ladies, 
while a goodl? number were obliged to remain 
upon the side walks. The Citizens’ Band oceupied 
the balcony of the Stanley House, a stand for the 
speakers having been erected in the street. 

Mayor Caldwell introduced Gov. Washburn as 
the first speaker, who was greeted by loud and 
long continued cheers. He made a brief, patriot- 
ic and stirring speech, depicted the needs of the 
country ; the achievements of the brave men she 
has sent forth in her defense ; the duty of every 
citizen in this hour of need; and the cowardice 
of those who would shrink from duty, or with- 
hold the means to send others. He paid a touch- 
ing tribute to those heroic men whose bodies lie 
in the marshes of the Chickahominy, or whose 
bones lay whitening on the banks of the James; 
and in closing, alluded in patriotic language to 
the banner floating above him, ‘‘whose stars were 
emblems of our mighty lakes, and whose stripes 
symbolized our magnificent rivers,’’ and calling 
upon every one present to do his duty to our 
common country and our national emblem. 

Gen. 0. O. Howard, on taking the stand was 
welcomed by an outburst of applause. His speech 
was such as was to be expected from a gallant 
manly, christian soldier ; one who had already 
given his right arm in his country’s cause, 
and was ready to give~ himself, if need be. We 
cannot follow him at length through his cheering 
and patriotic speech. Referring to the time when 
he went from here at the head of the Third Regi- 
ment, a paying and tribute to the bravery of the 
officers and soldiers who had gone from our midst, 
calling upon others to stand by their side, he al- 
luded to the arduous labors of our Generals in 
the field, and spoke of the injustice of fault-find- 
ing by those unacquainted with the condition of 
affairs. He spoke favorably of McClellan and 
Halleck, but said that Gen. Pope was ‘‘a man 
after his own heart.’’ As for the future, he was 
assured the war would now be conducted with 
increased energy, as soon as increased numbers of 
men and means were given to the government. 
The enemy had been enabled to throw an enorm- 
ous strength into the field from the fact that they 
could use their slaves at home to till their land, 
while they themselves were in the field. And the 
blacks too, had labored in the trenches and at the 
embankments, while their masters stood musket 
in hand. For his part he saw no reason why we 
should not use this property of rebels hereafter 
whenever we could find it. Let the contrabands 
be used to dig our trenches, and raise our embank- 
ments. Let them be used, if need be, to garrison 
the Southern forts and thus spare our brave men 
unnecessary exposure to pestilence and depress- 
ing fatigue. Our country must fight it through, 
or perish ; a just God reigns above, and we must 
do our duty, leaving the result with Him. 

Excellents speeches were made by Lewis Barker, 
Esq., of Penobscot, Ilons. B. A. G. Fuller, of this 
city, and John A. Rice, representative of the Fifth 
District. 

The occasioned was enlivened by music of the 
Citizens Band, and the assemblage dispersed with 
three cheers for the Union. Augusta is wide- 
awake! Her quota will be ready when wanted. 





Special Meeting of the City Council. 
In Couuon Councin, July 23, 1862. 

Whereas, the city of Augusta at a general 
meeting held at Meonian Hall, July 22d, 1862, 
passed, with great unanimity a resolve, recom- 
mending the City Council of Augusta to offer a 
bounty of one hundred dollars to each of its citi- 
zens who should by the first of August next, vol- 
unteer to make up the quota required of the city 
under the recent call of the President of the 
United States for 30,000 troops, to enforce the 
laws and sustain the authority of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, 

Ordered, That the sum of eight thousand four 
hundred dollars be appropriated and raised by 
loan, to be paid in sums of one hundred dollars 
to each of Augusta’s quota of volunteers who 
shall enlist under the present call made upon the 
city for eighty-four men to recruit the old, or 
form new regiments for the Union army engaged 
in suppressing the present rebellion. 

Ordered, That the City Treasurer be and here- 
by is directed, to raise by loan on the credit of 
the city, the sum of eight thousand four hundred 
dollars, on time not exceeding twenty years, and 
at arate of interest not exceeding six per cent., 
payable semi-annually. The form of the notes 
to be given for said loan to be determined by the 
Mayor and City Treasurer, with coupons attach- 
ed, and to be signed by the Treasurer, and coun- 
tersigned by the Mayor; and the Treasurer is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay one hun- 
dred dollars to each of the volunteers of Augus- 
ta’s quota, who shall have enlisted by the first of 
August next, and shall produce the Mayor’s cer- 
tificate, that he has been mustered into the United 
States service. 

In Common Councit, July 23, 1862. 

Having had two several readings under a sus- 
pension of the rules passed. Sent up for concur- 
rence. 

(Signed) Levi Pace, Clerk. 
In Boarp or Atprruen, July 23, 1862. 
Read and passed in concurrence. 
Attest: (Signed) M. Cunnincnam, 


Clerk of the Board of Aldermen. 
A trae copy. Attest: §M. Cunnrvenan, 
City Clerk, 





Avotner War Ratty. A mass meeting will 
be held in the High School House yard on Thurs- 
day evening at 64 o’clock. Hon. Lot M. Morrill, 
Hon John Potter of Wisconsin, and other distin- 
guished speakers will address the meeting. The 
Citizens Band will be in attendance, and the sev- 
eral militia companies of this city will parade on 
the occasion. Let us have a grand rally of the 
people to give new inspiration to the enlistments. 





ContrisvTions From Wintnror. The following 
articles were forwarded to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion by the ladies of Winthrop during the week 
ending July 18. Sheets 98, pillow cases 119, 
pillows 98, shirts 95, under-shirts 11, drawers 
26, hose 14 pairs, dressing gown 1, pocket hand- 
kerchiefs 43, towels 91, pants 1 pair, quilt 1, be- 
sides a large quantity of lint, bandages, rags, 
&e ; also coffee, nutmegs, carraway, black pep- 
per, sage, wormwood, &c. The good work is 
still being energetically prosecuted by the ladies 
of this patriotic town and they will not fail to 
give an equally favorable result of their labors in 
behalf of the cause in the future. 





gy Mr. Alfred Ladd, formerly of this city, 
but a resident of Florida on the breaking out of 
the rebellion and impressed into the rebel army, 
from which, after four months service, he effected 
his escape, has returned home. He speaks of the 
condition of affairs in Florida, resulting from the 
rebellion, as disastrous and distressing in the ex- 
treme. Irretrievable ruin and desolation have 
marked it baneful progress everywhere among 
that infatuated people, the guilty and innocent 
suffering alike in the terrible calamities of the 
war. 


Wuart a Sorprer Tarnxs or Ir. The following 
extracts are trom a private letter to a gentleman 
of this city. The letter is written by a Maine 
soldier who accompanied the army to Yorktown 
in April last, participating with a cheerful cour- 
age in all the dangers and hardships of the pen- 
insular campaign from that time to the present. 
He was in the battle of Fair Oaks, where he was 
wounded, and also in the terrible seven days re- 
treat from Richmond. We publish the extracts 
as indicating something of the feeling among the 
intelligent rank ‘and file of the army of the Poto- 
mac in reference to the conduct and results of 
the recent disastrous campaign of the Peninsula. 
Public attention should be drawn to this subject, 
not for the purpose of casting reproach, deserved 
or undeserved, upon aby one for past misman- 
agement, but in the hope that it may induce the 
inauguration of a more vigorous and effective war 
policy in the future. The health and lives of our 
sons and brothers who have patriotically and un- 
selfishly devoted themselves to the service of their 
country—to say nothing of the immense expen- 
diture tional and individual treasure—should 
not again be recklessly and uselessly sacrificed. 
So much at least the people will demand of the 
government, and of those who are entrusted with 
the conduct of the war. 


Camp near James’ River, 
July 20, 1862. 


My Dear :—Well, here we are—we 
‘glorious fellows”’ of the ‘Grand Army’’—here 
on that new ‘‘base of operations,” resting from 
the labors incident upon that grand and ‘brilliant 
strategetic movement,’’ which the newspapers tell 
so much about, but which we poor devils in the 
army ‘‘don’t see.’’ You have heard all about it, 
I suppose, and have your opinion of it. It was 
a ‘hard time,’’ to say the least of it ; and that the 
Union army behaved most gloriously there is no 
doubt—nobody ever did better. No army ever 
showed more courage than has this one, here on 
this God-forsaken Peninsula. 


But no set of men ever ra up with more hum- 
bug—ever were sacrificed to so little purpose— 
ever suffered more from privation and hardships 
and fatigues—than have we of the Army of the 
Potomac. You probably have some idea, from 
what you have read and heard, of what we have 

through—but the story was never half told. 
And for what pur to what end—have the 
energies of that 130,000 noble men who landed 
at Fortress Monroe last April, been expended— 
what has it benefitted the country that some of 
those men now lay under the sod of Virginia, 
food for worms ? ho has gained anything from 
the ‘‘arms’’ and ‘‘legs’’ which I have seen lying 
round hospitals and on the battle-field ?— having 
lost their owners. Perhaps ‘the cause’’ has been 
greatly promoted by this suffering, but I 
‘‘can’t see it.”’ 

And who is to blame for this? Listen. 

Three months ago, the *‘grand army of the 
Potomac’’ was indeed worthy the proud title. 
They landed on this Peninsula full of **vim’’ and 
ambition and anxious to meet those diabolical en- 
emies who have assailed their country and their 
rights. Cautiously they were allowed to pro- 
ceed—very cautiously—till they came up with 
the formidable works at Yorktown. Then in the 
murky swamps of that heaven-abandoned hole, 
they laid aside their legitimate instruments of 
warfare, and into their hands were put the pick- 
axe and shovel. They only dug their own graves— 
hundreds of them. After the enemy had /eft of 
his own accord, we were started after him—but 
we proceeded very cautiously—overtaking him at 
Williamsburg—and here he came within an ace 
of whipping us. But when he got ready, he left, 
and we didn’t find him in any considerable force, 
though we were supposed to be pushing him hard, 
till at Fair Oaks, he attacked us. Wasn't thisa 
‘big thing?’’—the attacking army waiting for 
the defensive to make the onslaught? J thought 
so. But here, notwithstanding the villanvus 
generalship displayed, we whipped him, though 
he outnumbered us three to one. 

Bat the last movement—that’s the climax! He 
again attacked us, and though we held our posi- 
tion for two days, and could have driven him, yet 
we were ordered to retreat. Of course he pushed 
us—but he gained nothing. Every time he came 
upon our rear he was glad to leave it. And in 
every conflict of that eventful week, we punished 
him severely—every time were victorious. . And 
yet we kept up the retreat! Brilliant! 

— is the result, the position, now? Just 
this : 

We were within 5 miles of Yorktown—we are 
30 miles from it. We had an army of 130,000 
brave, patriotic, enthusiastic men: we have a 
remnant of poor devils played out, discouraged, 
heart-sick, thin, sallow, billious, feverish sele- 
tons! This is God's truth. We had a line of 
operations which we could hold—because we did 
hold it—some éwenty miles in length: we havea 
new line of operations which it is supposed we 
can hold, some éwelve miles in length. 

‘*Brilliantstrategy !’’ ‘*Sublime forethought !*’ 
“Dazzling generalship !’? Consummate humbug ! 

Are the men of this army responsible for the 
present disagreeable pcsition of affairs? Wuo 1s? 

I have thus freely vented my opinion about this 
business. We are humbugged about for no pur- 
pose, we achieve nothing. We are weak, we 
need men. Let the people come up to the work, 
furnish the means, and demand that they be used, 
and used properly. Then will rebellion quail.”’ 








Recruitina iv Marve. Under the stimulus of 
the liberal bounties offered by the towns and cities 
in addition to those of the State and United 
States, recruiting is rapidly going on all over the 
State. In many places, the quotas of volunteers 
required under the recent call, have been more 
than made up, and in all the towns, with here 
and there an exception, the progress of recruiting 
far exceeds the calculations of those engaged in 
the work. We are especially gratified to learn 
that a large proportion of the enlistments are for 
the old regiments. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that these should be filled up to their max- 
imum strength immediately. Of the 7000 volun- 
teers called fur from Maine, only 4000 will be or- 
ganized into new regiments; the balance will be 
distributed among those already in the field. 

The 16th regiment, Col. Wildes, has 500 men 
now in camp in this city, and it is expected that 
its full number will be made up in season for its 
departure next week, orders having been issued 
to that effect. One company for this regiment 
has been recruited in this city and vicinity by 
Capt. C. K. Hutchins, formerly Preceptor of 
Towle Academy in Winthrop. 

The 17th, 18th and 19th, which now have their 
rendezvous respectively in Portland, Bangor and 
Bath, are rapidly filling up, and it is believed that 
they will be ready to leave for the seat of war 
within two weeks. The company for the 19th 
now being organized from the quotas of Augusta, 
and vicinity, by Capt. J. W. Welch, is making 
gratifying progress. Sixty of the quota of this 
city have already volunteered and the balance will 
undoubtedly be made up before the first of Au- 


gust. 





Marve Strats Semmvary. The Lewiston Jour- 
nal gives an interesting account of the exercises 
at the recent anniversary of the Maine State Sem- 
inary on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday last. 
On Tuesday the examination of classes took place, 
the recitations being of the most satisfactory char- 
acter. In the evening the prize declamations came 
off, three prizes of $10, $7 and $3, offered by B. 
H. Cushman, Esq., of Augusta, being awarded to 
the successful speakers as follows: J. Rounds, 
Danville; A. H. Heath, Salem ; Ezra Mitchell, jr., 
Mechanic Falls. The Oration before the Alumni 
Alumnae of the institutions was delivered on and 
Wednesday by Mr. C. B. Rounds of St. Stephens, 
N. B., and the poem by Mr. C. A. Bailey of Co- 
lumbia—both excellent productions. In the 
evening, before the united literary societies of the 
Seminary, Prof. Harris of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary delivered the oration, and Mayo W. 
Hazeltine of Harvard University, the poem; the 
subject chosen by each having reference to the 
present national crisis. At the close of the poem 
Gov. Washburn, who was present, on being 
called for, eloquently addressed the societies, 
upon the importance of preserving our republican 
institutions. His remarks were received with 
enthusiastic applause. On Thursday the exer- 


cises of the graduating class took place, a large 








audience being in attendance. The class con- 
sisted of twenty-one gentlemen and seven ladies. 


Tarp Maing Recuwent wy Bartiz. The fol- 
lowing is the reporof Maj. Burt, commanding 
the 3d Maine regiment in the recent battles be- 
fore Richmond. Col. Staples was sick at the 
time, and unable to participate in the engage- 
ment. 

Camp near Harrtson’s LANDING, 
To Gen, D. B. Bi Condy toe | a 

0 . D. B. Birney, ding Bri : 

Sir—1 have the honor to submit the followi 
report of the movements and service of the 
Regiment Maine Volunteers, since leaving camp 
on the 29th of June. 

The third Maine left camp by your order 
at 5 o’clock A. M. June 26th, and crossed White 
Oak Swamp late in the afternoon. The left flank 
Co. B, was deployed asskirmishers, and ordered to 
proceed cautiously to Charles City road, and there 
await further orders, unless they met with oppo- 
sition from the enemy on their way. After ad- 
vancing about one mile they found a superior 
force of the enemy strongly posted in the weols, 
with field artillery ; and though at first successful 
in driving the enemy from his position, we were 
finally o .> to yield the groand to superior 
numbers. e retired in po gee nly and having 
succeeded in checking the advance of the foe, we 
joined the Regiment. I am obliged to report Cor- 
poral Wm. McDavitt, Jr., either killed or wound- 
ed and taken “4 ; and one private, Harrison 
D. Hobbs, killed. It being deemed inexpedient to 
attempt to proceed by this route to the Charles 
City road, the Regiment re-crossed the Swamp, 
followed its banks about six miles, and again cross- 
ing, gained the highland on the river side, and biv- 
ouacked for the night. On the morning of the 30th 
ultimo, the Regiment marched to i——hon, 
where a line of battle was formed. Here the en- 
emy @ppeared in our front, making an attempt to 
drive in our pickets, and the Regiment was order- 
ed to leave their ba and move to the front 
in double quick time. 1t then appearing evident 
that the enemy was marching around our left flank, 
instead of making a direct attack in our front, 
the Regiment was ordered to the left, and de- 
ployed as skirmishers, holding a line over half a 
mile until the morning of July lst. Before day- 
break on the lst instant, the Retens was drawn 
in from picket line, formed and marched over 
the Quaker road to the high land near Turkey 
Bend on the James river, where it arrived about 
5 o’clock A. M. After a short rest we moved to 
the front, and formed in line of battle in support 
of Randolph’s 6th R. I. Battery. ‘The fire of the 
rebel artillery was drawn upon us by a few shots 
fired from the Rhode Island Battery, and the reg- 
iment was within close range and under a severe 
fire from the enemy’s shell some six or eight 
hours. [am pl to state that the conduct of 
the men while under this galling fire, was admir- 
able in the extreme—no man flinching from his 
place, but all standing up to their work with 
great resolution and bravery. During the vigor- 
ous shelling by the rebels the regiment construct- 
ed a barricade of fence rails, and when straw and 
shovels were procured in the afternoon, they 
strengthened it into a formidable rifle pit or 
breastwork, in which they lay during the night. 
At 2 o’clock A. M., on the 2d inst., the regiment 
was again formed and moved by the river road to 

Dr. Mung’s plantation, near Berkley’s Station, 
and bivouacked there until the morning of the 3d 
inst, On this day the rebels shelled our camp at 
this place with great vigor, inflicting, however, 
no injury. During the forenoon of the 3d inst., 
the regiment advanced about three miles to our 
present camp without encountering the enemy. 

The behavior of the regiment during the 
five days of arduous toil of the march, picket 
guard and the battle field, with scarcely any rest 
or sleep, was most commendable,—every one a 

ring cheerful and eager in the execution of his 
uty. During this time also, [ was greatly in- 
debted to Capt. M. B. Lakeman, Acting Lt. Col., 
for the valuable and efficient services rendered, 
also, to Capt. E. A. Bachelder, Acting Major, in 
the discharge of their duties ; and I would very 
respectfully recommend them to your most favor- 
able eondiaatien. Too much credit cannot be 
awarded to Surgeon T. Hildreth for the coolness 
and presence of mind displayed by him while 
under the fire of the rebel batteries, and for the 
prompt and timely aid and succor he afforded the 
sick and wounded on the march and battle field. 
Our Chaplain, H. C. Leonard, was ever present 
with us, and contributed in no small degree in 
preserving the zeal of the soldier and cheering 
him on in the execution of his duty by his ani- 
mating and inspiring remarks during our hard- 
ships and danger, and by the encouraging aspect 
of affairs he always presented when talking with 
the various members of the command. 

I hereby transmit a list of the casualties. 

I have the honor to be, very ey 
Your obedient serv’t . Burt, 
Maj. Com. 3d Me. Vols. 

Maj. Burt gives the following list of killed, 
wounded and missing in the engagement. 

Serg. Charles H. Sampson, A, right leg shot off above 
the ancle. 

Gap. Hiram A. Turner, A, wounded in left hand and 
eg. 

E. R Ramsey, A, missing, supposed to be a prisoner. 

John Haley, A, “ “ a “ 

H. D. Hobbs, B, killed. 


Corp. Wm. McDavitt, B,“ “ “ Pr 
John Dennis, C, “ “ “ “ 
Hiram Coburn, C, “ “ “ “ 
Corp. 8. Wannofsky, E, “ “ “ “ 


Eben 8. Stevens, E, slightly wounded, supposed to be a 
prisoner. 


A. Cunningham, E, missing, supposed to be a prisoner. 
Geo. Fowler, F, “ “ “ “ 


Ira Quimby, F, “ “ “ “ 
Luke Shattuck, F, “ “ “ “ 
Perley Smith, F, “ “ “ “ 
Serg. Chas. Lowe,G, “ “ “ 
T. W. Atherton, G, “ “ “ “ 
Henry DeRoshe, G, “ “ “ “ 
Simon Grover, G, “ “ “ “ 
G. S. Rollins, G, “ “ “ “ 


C. B. Rundlett, G, “ “ “ “ 
Corp. J. Emerson, H, slightly wounded, supposed to be 


a prisoner. 


H. G. Colley, I, missing, supposed to be a prisoner. 
Frank Perry, I, “ “ “ “ 


Geo. Wentworth, I, “ “ “ “ 
W. Raymond, K, “ “ “ “ 
R. A. Burgess, K, “ “ “ “ 
Geo. A. Butler, K, bad a “ “ 
W. A. Friend, K, o “ “ “ 





Tue Maine Recments at New Ortzans. 0. 
C.” Whitehouse, Esq., the Allotment Agent for 
this State has recently returned from New Or- 
leans, leaving there on the 8th of July. He 
brought with him about $40,000 from the sev- 
eral Maine regiments in that city, being a por- 
tion of the amount allotted by the suldiers for the 
benefit of their families. The lith Regiment has 
been paid up to May Ist. Mr. Whitehouse brings 
$28,000 from this regiment, and returning men 
will soon bring about $7000 more. 

Gen. Butler ordered the Paymasters, Majors 
Locke and Hewitt, to withhold the amount which 
the 12th, ($13,000) the 15th, ($15,000) and the 
Ist Battery, ($2,000) haa allotted, and the fam- 
ilies of the men will therefore be obliged to wait 
several weeks longer for their money. Mr. 
Whitehouse brings from ten to twelve thousand 
dollars from these regiments. The State Treas- 
urer is now distributing the money. 

The 13th regiment is now at Fort Jackson, all 
but two companies, which remained Ship 
Island. It has not received one dollar of wages 
since leaving the State, nearly seven months since. 

The 14th regiment is stationed at Baton Rouge. 
A private letter in the Bangor Whig states that 
the regiment numbers 995 men fit for duty, none 
being in the hospital. On Thursday last, the 
steamer Fulton arrived at New York, bringing 
118 sick and disabled soldiers, belonging to the 
several Maine regiments stationed at New Orleans. 





A Narrow Escarz. A correspondent informs 
us that Mr. D. C. Huntoon a soldier of the 6th 
regiment of New York volunteers, and formerly 
a resident of this city, had a providential escape 
from death at the battle of Fair Oaks. He placed 
his daughter’s minature in his breag coat pocket 
on the day of the battle, and while advancing 
upon the enemy, the bullets falling like hail- 
stones around him, one of them struck the picture 
and knocked him down. Upon recovering, he 
found himself unhurt, the picture having broken 
the force of the ball, and probably saved his life. 





gar We learn from the Farmington Patriot 
that our friend Seward Dill, Esq., of Phillips, 
has recruited a full company from that town and 
vicinity, of which he will take command. It is 
ready to join its regiment. Capt. Dill isan en- 
ergetic and patriotic citizen and will make an ex- 
cellent officer. 





Ee” Rev. Benj. F. Tefft, late pastor of the M. 


E. Church in Bangor, and recently Chaplain of 


the Maine Cavalry Regiment, has been confirmed 
by the Senate as U. S. Consul to Stockholm, 
Sweeden. It is not known that he accepts. 


Latest Telegraphic Hews.~ 


Rebels near McClellan’s Head Quarters. 
ARREST OF REBEL CLERGYMEN. 


VALLANDINGHAM ARRESTED FOR 
TREASON, 


British Iron Clad Steamer Captured. 
RETURN OF UNION PRISONERS. 
SKIRMISH AT MALVERN HILL. 
VERMONT TRAITORS ABSCONDED. 


Fortress Monroz, 26th. It is stated that a 
large rebel force is being concentrated on James 
river, above the junction of the A pomattox and 
James rivers. They came down am Richmond 
by the Richmond and Petersburg railroad. It is 
believed that they already number from 50,000 
to 70,000. It is stated that Jackson is in com- 
mand, notwithstanding the rumor that he is in 
pursuit of Gen. Pope. It is believed that the 
rebels are now making a bold stand at the above 
named place, and are bringing all their forces 
there that they can spare from Richmond, and 
it is thought that Suffolk will soon be attacked. 

A company of rebel cavalry made an excursion 
to Gloucester Point on Thursday night, and car- 
ried off a lot of contrabands and all the male in- 
habitants capable of bearing arms. They then 
burned a lot of ship timber, and depar with 
their trophies. Similar depredations are being 
committed in the vicinity of Williamsburg, by 
guerillas, in the uniform of rebel cavalry. 

All was quiet on James river yesterday. 

A man who obtained a pass in Norfolk to go to 
North Carolina, was watched by one of our 
officers, who arrested him ashe was taking the 
road to Richmond. He had some 200 ‘letters, 
and confessed that he was paid two dollars for 
each letter for conveying them between Norfolk 
and Richmond. 

New York, 28th. The Tribune has a 
dispatch from Columbus, Ohio, which states that 
the Rev. Dr. Brooks of St. Louis, and Rev. Dr. 
Hoyt of Louisville, were arrested on Friday at the 
house of the notorious rebel, Judge Clark of Ohio. 
It is reported that important papers were found 
on them, implicating siendieeham, who will be 
taken with them to Cincinnati. 

Commodore Porter, of the morter fleet, arrived 
here this morning, via Fortress Monroe, a fact 
considered of significant importance. 

The Navy a nape learns that the blockad- 
ing fleet recently captured the large iron-clad 
English steamer, Tubal Cain, off Charleston, 
while attempting to run the blockade. She 
was heavily ladep with arms and ammunition, and 
ordered to New York. 

Fortress Monroz, 27th. Steamer State of 
Maine arrived from City Point with 350 released 
Union prisoners. Every courtesy was shown 
them by the rebels. Gen. McClellan visited them 
at Harrison’s Landing, and conversed freely with 
large numbers of them. One of the soldiers said 
to the General that he intended to get well and 
come back and help take Richmond. The Gen- 
eral remarked ; ‘‘Then you will have to returg 
very soon.”’ 

he rebels apologize for bringing our prisoners 
in baggage and cattle cars, saying their passenger 
cars were engaged in carrying troops to General 
Jackson. Our prisoners saw five trains of rebel 
soldiers going from Petersburg to Richmond. 
The rebel camps are about three and a half 
miles back, they not liking the proximity of our 
gunboats. 
The rebels who burned a schooner on Friday 
evening, also crossed the river above Harrison's 
Landing, and carried off five hundred head of 








P”| cattle belonging to the army of the Potomac. 


There are considerable rebel forces along the 
river, between City Point and Richmond: also 
at or near Petersburg. They appear to be mov- 
ing the Petersburg troops north—but we can ob- 
tain = proof that they are going beyond Rich- 
mond. 

The Rich mond Enquirer of the 25th inst. says, 
**At a late hour last Thursday night, we were in- 
formed that a skirmish took place yesterday morn- 
ing at Malvern Hill, between a small portion of 
our forces and an advance guard of the enemy. 
We could not learn the particulars. Several sol- 
diers wounded in the skirmish, arrived in the city 
last night.”’ 

Patren, Mo., 27th. Lieut. Claneaux, with a 
company of State militia, came upon a band of 
guerillas 200 strong, and completely routed them, 
killing and wounding a number, and taking 
Captain Patterson, their leader, prisoner. 
orwicn, Vt., 28th. Lewis S. Partridge, late 
United States Marshal, and Postmaster here, un- 
der Buchanan, and who was recently ey 
the grand jury for high treason, has absconded, 
accompanied by other prominent parties impli- 
cated with him. The principal charge was cut- 
ting down a flag staff, and carrying off the United 
States flag. Officers are in pursuit of them, and 
it is believed that they will soon be captured. 


—_—_—_ 

Town Bounties ror Votunterrs. A large 
number of towns throughout the State have 
voted to give volunteers, to fill up their quota, a 
premium of $100 each ; and among these towns, 
are Sidney, Biddeford, Millbridge, Paris, Frye- 
burg, Hiram, Clinton, Morrill, Troy, Belgrade, 
Crawford, Harrington, Whitneyville, Northfield, 
Addison, Dixmont, China, Vassalhoro’, Norridge- 
wock, New Sharon, Farmington and many others. 
In many of the above towns the quota of volun- 
teers is already made up. Camden pays $125; 
while Belfast, Bradford, Oxford, and other towns 
pay 55; Milo and Wayne pay $50. Some towns 
have not voted bounties but raised them by pri- 
vate subscriptions, among these are: Thorndike 
subscribed $800, quota 10 and full; Calais, 
$1,000, quota 26; Rome, $100, quota 9, and 
12 have enlisted; Franklin, $500, quota 11; 
Monson $25, quota more than full. Foxcroft, 
New Vineyard, and many other towns, have moro 
than raised their quota with no town premiums. 
Some towns, including La Grange and Newburg 
pay $75; Litchfield pays $105, and has raised its 
quota of 19. In Letter E, Franklin county, there 
are but twenty voters ; their quota was one, and 
$100 was raised by subscription, and their man 
volunteered and was off. In Wayne the quota 
is more than full. In Oxford, Franklin and Pe- 
nobscot counties the quotas are nearly made up. 
This is noble work. The ‘‘Sun-rise”’ State sends 
forth its light! We are proud of every man who 
has gone forth to do battle for his country. God 
grant that they may return again to their homes, 
and live in peace, never more to be disturbed by 
the call to defend the interests of our beloved 
country, against traitors in arms. 


ta A letter has been handed us from J. Mo- 
Clure, commanding Maine Sharp-shooters, giving 
some particulars of the collision which occurred 
some time ago, and was reported by us at the 
time, near White Plains, on the Manassas Gap 
R. R., by which several of the company were 
shockingly mangled, and S. S. Bartlett, among 
others, killed. Mr. B. was among those upon the 
open cars, and as all were greatly exhausted, was 
asleep at the time of the collision. He was 
thrown from the cars, and instantly killed. Capt. 
McClure speaks of him as being a good soldier, 
and a worthy man. 








Tas Ariantic Moyraty for August, is one of 
the best numbers for the year. The contents are 
all of a high order but we have been especially 
interested in the continuation of the article on 
“The Sam Adam’s Regiments in the Town of 
Boston,’’ an ante-revolutionary incident by Rich- 
ard Frothingham; the opening chapter of the 

journal of travels of the lamented Theodore Win- 
throp, under the title of ‘Life in the Open Air,” 

in which he gives a graphic and entertaining nar- 
rative of his visit to Katahdn, and the lumbering 
regions of Maine; and illustrations of the sys- 

tem of “New Gymnastics,” by Professor Dio 

Lewis, which we hope to see continued in future 

numbers. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Bos- 

ton. Terms $3 per annum. 


Ear The Hazard Powder Co.’s mills at Hazard- 
ville, Conn., recently exploded, destroying 40 
tons of powder and killing eight persons. 
explosion so severe that dwelling _ houses 
within two miles were unroofed and the Jar was 
felt and the explosion heard 50 miles distant. 

tar Ex-President Martin Van Buren, died st 


his residence in Kinderhook, N. Y., on Thursday 
of last week. His age was somewhat over eighty. 


i esti- 
The wool clip of Obio this year, is 
a. to be about 13,000,000 Ibs., which is 
2,000,000 Ibs. more than that of last year. 
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